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MARIA LOUISA, EMPRESS OF FRANCE, soe 
an 
OF exalfed’personages our fair readers might justly ex- 
pect that we should give more iuformation, than of 
those, who, moving ina more private sphere, have not'their 
actions so much observed and scrutinized. : 

Scarcely was the name ‘of Maria Louisa known, ill she 
was united to a’niin at whose name the continent, which 
he has deluged ‘with ‘blood, trembles. Educated in a pa- 
lace, and yet too young to be known heyond the gay circles 
of a court, few ate the inciteuts which have marked the 
life of the Empress of the French. 

Shortly ‘after his ‘divorce trom’ Josephine, Napoléon dis- 
patched the Prince of Neufchatel as ambassador to the 
Emperor of Austria, to demand if matriage the hand of 
his daughiter, the Archducheéss Maria Louisa, ‘and tequest- 
ing the Archduke Charles to act a8 His proxy,’ assigning as 
a reason for the performance of this interesting act, the 
great talents displayed by his Royal Highness at the me 
morable battles of Asperne and Wagram. The ceremony 
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was performed, and, soun after, her Imperial Majesty, aw 
tended by a numerous and splendid cscort, proceeded to 
France, where she was met, at Compecigne, by her impe= 
rial consort. 

The civil marriage of their majesties was celebrated on 
Sunday, April 4th, at two o'clock, at the palace of St. 
Cloud. In the evening every part of the park was filled 
with an immense concourse of spectators, that assembled 
to enjoy the magnificent and novel spectacle presented by 
the illuminating of that beautiful garden. The illusion 
was singularly augmented by the playing of the water, 
which, rising above the illuminations, doubled their effect 
by reflection. 

A deluge of rain fell during the early part of the day, 
but as soon as the ceremony began the sun broke out and 
dispelled with the clouds the gloom of the Parisians. The 
avenues from St. Cloud to the Thuilleries were covered 
with spectators. At half after twelve the escort of dra 
goons and pikemen arrived at the triumphal arch of |’Etoile. 
Thirty court carriages, preceded by the heralds at arms, 
were followed by six of gicater elegance; then came those 
of the Emperor and Empress, followed by ten others; the 
horse grenadiers and gendarmerie bringing up the rear. 

On their arrival at the Avenue of Neuilly, they were ree 
ceived with martial music and discharges of artillery, aud 
their Majesties were complimented by the magistrates of 
Paris. At three o’clock the procession arrived at St. Cloud, 
and the appearance of the heralds in the gallery of the cha- 
pel announced the appreach of their Majesties, who were 
received with .acclamations of Long live the Emperor ! 
Tong live the Empress! 

In front of the altar, on which was placed a hasoa con- 
taining thirty pieces of gold and the ring, was erected an 
alcove, surmounted by a canopy and, at some distance, 
two chairs of state were placed for their Imperial Ma- 
Jesties. 

The grand almoners of France and Italy received the 
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imperial pair at the door of the chapel, and when their at- 
tendants had taken their places, ordered the Veni Creator 
to be chaunted. At the conclusion of the first verse, the 
grand almoner pronounced a benediction on the gold and 
the ring. The Emperor and Empress then advanced to the 
altar, where, taking each other by the hand, the grand al- 
moner thus addressed the Emperor :-— 

“Sire, you declare that you acknowledge, and swear be- 
fore God, and in the face of his holy church, that you now 
take as your wife and lawful spouse, her Imperial and Royal 
Highness, Madame Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austria, 
here present?” the Emperor answered, “ Yes, Sir.” ‘The mi- 
nister continued, ‘* You promise and swear to be faithful to 
her in all things, as a faithful spouse ought to be towards 
his spouse, according to the commandment of God?” The 
Emperor answered. “ Yes, Sir.” The same form was gone 
through with respcct to the Empress. 

The minister then delivered the ring, and counted the 
pieces of gold one by one to the Emperor, who presented 
them in like manner to the Empress; by her they were 
transferred to a maid of honour, who finished this part of 
the scene by handing them to an assistant of the ceremo- 
nies. The Emperor then put the ring on the Empress’s 
finger, saying, “ I give you this ring in token of the mar- 
ylage which we contract,” and the minister making the 
sign of the cross upon the hand of the Empress, pro~ 
nounced them “ man and wife together, in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He 
then gave them the nuptial benediction, repeating the two 
prayers, “ Deus Abraham,” and “ Respice domine,” &c. 

High mass was then performed, during which the happy 
couple took the sacrament, were perfumed, and sprinkled 
with holy water; during the propitiare, the Emperor and 
Empress kneeled at the foot of the altar, under a canopy 
of silver brocade, held over them by the Archbishop of 
Rohan and the Bishop of Versailles. Te Deum was sung, 
and the procession returned to the imperial apartments, 
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During this splendid ceremcny, the Empress was at- 
cended by eight queens, four of whom supported ber train. 
(heir attire was superb, particularly that of ber Imperial 
Alajesty, whose robe alone was valued at upwards of 20,000]. 
sterling. 

‘The Empress, who is naw in her nineteenth year, is in 
person handsome, and rather inclined to the en bon point, 
but this may be, perhaps, ascribed to her present situation, 
which is, our journalists would say, “ as every lady 
wishes to be who loves her lord.” Her features wear the 
distinguishing marks of the Austrian family, and the cha- 
racterisuc hauteur is not wanting to finish the resemb- 
lance. tlexy manners are commanding, and she is said to 
have considerable influence over her imperial consort, who 
has lately been more occupied by the attention which he 
pays to her, than by that rigorous vigilance necessary to 
the preservation of the empire which be has obtained by 
violence and bloodshed. 

By this marriage Buonaparte has connected himself with 
most of the sovereign powers in the south of Europe. Son- 
in-law to the Emperor of Austria, nephew to the Queen of 
Naples and the Duchess of Angouleme, and cousin to Fer- 
dinand the Seventh and the Prince Regent of Portugal, he 
imay now boast an alliance with the must ancient existing 

dynasties, and this circumstance may, no doubt, materially 
assist him in preserving to his family the throne on whicls 
be is now placed, 
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THE BUSY BODY. 


“ There are pretty good wives, and pretty bad wives, 
“ And some neither one thing ner t’ether.” 


——<- 


OF this latter description I believe the number is the 
most numerous, and among them may be classed the sub- 
ject of the following letter: 


TO THE BUSY BODY. 
MADAM, 


As I find you give advice gratis to afflicted husbands and 
aggrieved wives, I take the liberty of laying befere you a 
ease which, however whimsical it may secm, is neverthe- 
less productive of much domestic inconvenience. You must 
know, Madam, that I am married to a woman of, what is 
generally considered, superior understanding; added to 
this, she possessed a good flow of spirits, an excellent con- 
stitution, and last, though not least, a love of economy, 
which afforded me the fairest prospect of matrimonial com- 
fort. Soon after our marriage, my wife happening to feel: 
a few of those qualms to which single ladies are happily 
strangers, and being possessed of a delicacy too scrupulous 
to admit of her consulting any medical man, she availed 
herself of the advantage which my library afforded her, 
and stumbling at length on a treatise high in repute, dis 
covered the cause of her complaint, and the most judicious 
mode of treatment. From that time the valuable volume: 
became her oracle, and to such a height has she carried 
her admiration, that on the slightest ailment she flies to. 
consult it, and whenever she can find a correspondent 
symptom, immediately commences the prescribed course of 
medicine and regimen. It is in vain that I request her if 
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she feels indisposed to call in the aid of a professional man ; 
she asserts that she knows her own constitution much bet- 
ter than any ene else can do, and that she has no notion 
of throwing away pounds for medicine, which she can her- 
self procure fora few pence. This at first appeared to me 
nothing but reasonable, and T suffered her to go on in her 
own way, without any idea ef the consequences that would 
ensue; but I now find, to my sorrow, that this economical 
plan is likely to cost me dear. My infatuated wife has made 
a collection of books which, however beneficial to society 
under proper restrictions, are too often productive of fatal 
consequences in the hauds of the ignorant and prejudiced. 
iler closet is now filled with medical precepts and cautions, 
Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, Churchill’s Guide to Health, 
Nesbit on Diet, Culpepper’s British Herbal, Armstrong’s 
Art of Health, in short, all the authors who have written 
on the subject of diseases, are eagerly procured, and alter- 
nately consulted, until, from an excellent state of health, 
she has reduced herself to a complete valetudinarian. By 
paying a most scrupulous attention to her diet, she almost 
starves herself, aud is reduced to a mere skeleton; for, as 
she always imagines she is the victim of some particular 
disease, there are always certain articles of food to be ab- 
stained from. All the closets in the house are filled with 
drugs, and any one who examined her stores wou!d con- 
ceive her tu be a perfect Lady Bountiful. Nor is it, indced, 
tu herself that she confines the practice of her medical 
knowledze; she camnot, it Is true, make me a patient, but 
my children and servants are compelled to observe her pre- 
scriptions, and are dieted and physiced as her caprice dic- 
tates, and I find it sometimes necessary to use ny utmost 
authority to prevent their being absolutely drenched with 
her health-dispensing potions. You may easily imagine 
that there ts little saving in all this, and I can assure you, 
that what with hot baths, cold baths, chalybeate waters, 
electricity, sudorifics, stomachics, purgatives, laxitives, 
anodynes, alteratives, and restoratives of her own prepa- 
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ration, the expences amount to more in a year, than any 
charge that would be likely to be incurred by the attend- 
ance of a regular professur on necessary occasions. To see a 
woman of common sense trifle thus with her constitution, 
really astonishes me, but that the rest of my family should 
be sufferers, is what I eannot tamely submit to. Being 
willing, if possible, to avoid a direct quarrel with a woman 
who, in every other respect, commands my love and esteem, 
I submit my case to your judgment, and will faithfully ad- 
here to your advice. Perhaps you may be able to convince 
my infatuated wife of her folly; if so, it will confer an ine 
delible obligation on, 
Mapbam, 
Your most devoted servant, 
PEREGRINE PILLGARLICK. 











If the case of this correspondent is real, he is certainly 
an object of pity; but if he intends by his complaint to 
cast any obloquy on the merit of the publications to which 
he attributes so much mischief, [ must decline a coinci- 
dence with his opinions, There is nothing so excelleut or 
beneficial but what may be abused, and aman may as well 
argue that knives should not be made, because children 


sometimes cut themselves with them, as that medical - 


books should not be written or read, because ignorant med- 
Jars use them improperly. There is no doubt but that 


many slight ailments might be cured by simple applications . 


and necessary attention to diet; but the madness of those 
who will fancy themselves ill for the sake of displaying 
their skill in curing themselves, can only be described by 
Lord Grizzle’s speech in Tom Thumb—* He made the 
giauts first, and then he killed them.” Health is too va- 
luable a blessing to be thrown away or tampered with, and, 
as a learned author observes “ Few, if any, would fall in 
love if they had never heard of it,” so 1 believe there are 
a numerous train of maladies which few would feel if they 
never read of them. A chearful mind and temperate mode 
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of living is most efficacious in preserving the body sound ; 
but should it please the Almighty Disposer of all things to 
afflict us with diseases, it is certainly safer to consult those 
whom practice aud experience have qualified to afford relief, 
than, by presumptously relying upon our own crude judg- 
ment, to augment the evil by injudicious treatment, and, 
perhaps, risk our lives by our own rashness and obstinacy. 
If this remonstrance is not sufficient to deter the lady in 
question from a practice so injurious to herself and family, 
I can only recommend to Mr. Pillgarlick one alternative, 
which, although it may seem severe, will, I have no doubt,. 
be attended with the desired effect. This is to confine his 
lady in a convenient receptacle for lunatics where she will, 
in all probability, be bled and blistered until she is restored., 
to her proper senses, and will have imbibed such a tho- 
rough aversion to pills, powders, and potions, as.will deter, 
her all the rest of her life from taking them unnecessarily 
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THE UNWILLING IMPOSTOR. 


Continued from page 138. 


THE Marquis Montolieu, on his return, found the Baron 
alone and apparently much diseomposed. “ My dear friend,” 
said he, with a confused air, “ I had reckoned on the plea- 
sure of your company for a considerable time, and am 
much concerned to be guilty of a seeming rudeness to 
one to whom I am under such vast obligations. Will you 
excuse me when I say, that urgent business obliges both 
the Baroness and myself to quit the ehateau to-morrow ; 
we shall be absent a few days, and at my return I shall 
certainly take the chateau de Montolieu in my way, and if 
you do not return with me, I shall for ever believe that L 
have offended you past forgiveness,” 
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Although the marquis had no intention of remaining 
longer under-the roof of the baron, he could not but be sur- 
prized and 'urt at this intimation, and accordingly gave 
the baron to understand, that it was enly in compliance 
with his entreaties that he had consented to remain so long, 
and that, as he had no wish to occasion him the least in- 
convenience, he should depart immediately. The baron, 
perceiving that he was piqued, used the most pressing im- 
portunities to persuade him to remain ull the following 
morning, but to no purpose; the marquis was obstinate, 
and as soon as his horse was ready, he mounted it, and 
Lidding the baron adieu, attended by his faithful Lamberti, 
quitted the mansion, with love, resentment, and inquietude 
in his heart. 

Lamberti, surprised at this abrupt conduct, and reading 
his anxiety in his eyes, followed him in silence; but no 
sooner had they quitted the boundaries of the baron’s 
estate, than the marquis stopped, and, with a look which 
shewed he would not be contradicted, said—*t I will return 
to Savignac. The Baron du Taniere departs to-morrow, 
and Iam persuaded it is with the intention of confining 
Agnes in a convent. I will follow them without being 
seen, and, if possible, save her from such 3 melancholy 
fate, even if it costs me my life.” 

At these words, turning his horse. without giving Eam- 
berti time to reply, he returned to Savignac, where resided 
a particular friend, who, though much surprized at this un- 
expected visit, received him with every demonstration of 
joy. Montolieu soon entered on a confidential detail of 
his late adventure, and informed him that he wished to 
Jeave his servant and horses there, as he intended to travel 
post that night as far as Montlucon, through which the 
baron must pass on his purposed expedition. 

Lamberti, alarmed at the danger to which his master 
might be exposed alone, entreated so warmly to accoin- 
pany him, that Montolieu could no longer refuse, and they 
accordingly departed together, and arrived about four, 
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o'clock in the morning at an hotel where travellers usually 
stopped to refresh themselves, and chuse an apartment 
which overlooked the road. 

‘This expectation was not disappointed, for about eight 
v’clock in the morning the carriage of the baron, eontain- 
ing du Taniere, his wife and niece, stopped at the gate. 
The sight of Agnes, pale, duwncast, and in tears, threw 
him into such an agitation, that he could scarcely retrain 
from rushing into her presence, aud forcibly tearing her 
from her persecutors; but reason triumphed, and he re- 
mained concealed, 

After a slight refreshment, the party again pursued their 
way, followed at a convenient distance by Mentolieu, who 
never lost sight of them until they entered a convent, 
which, from the meanness of the building, seemed of an 
interior order. The marquis then alighted from the chaise, 
and wrapping a large travelling clock round him, desired 
Lamberti to remove the chaise out of sight, and wait his 
return in a remote lane, which he pointed out. He then 
hid himself behing some bushes, until the baron and ba- 
roness came out, as he conjectured they would, without 
Agnes. 

As soon as they were out of sight, he rung the bell, and 
desired to see the superior; but nu sooner did she obey the 
summons, than the marquis, with surprise and pleasure, 
saluted her as an intimate acquaintance, and the sister of 
bis esteemed friend at Savignac. 

“ Ah, marquis!” exclaimed the good mother, “ what 
extraordinary event procures me the honour of this visit? 
[s it possible that, after five years estrangement, you have 
sought an old friend ; or has my brother sent you? no bad 
news I hope ?"—“ Lam too sincere to deceive you, madam,” 
replied Montolieu ; “ it gives me the most heart-felt plea- 

sure to find a dear triend, where I expected to meet an evuemy. 
I was entirely ignorant of your having quitted Moulines, 
where we last met. My errand hither was to request the 
sight of a young lady named Agnes, niece to the Baron 
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du Taniere, and but a short time since entrusted to your 
care.” 

The lady abbess seemed surprised at this discourse, and 
regarded him with an air of astonishment: “ It is true,” 
said she, the Baron du Taniere this morning brought a 
young lady to me, very amiable, and beautiful enough 
to attract your lordship’s notice; but she is not his niece, 
nor is her name Agnes—she is called Julia, and is the 
haron’s daughter.”——* How!” cried the marquis, has he 
passed her on you for his daughter ?”—* Undoubtedly,” re 
turned the abbess, “ she is his daughter by a former wife ; 
I am her god-mother, aud therefore c:nnot be mistaken. 
So, my dear marquis, if you seek the baron’s niece, I can 
assure you she is not within these walls, and as to Made- 
mviselle du Taniere, | have received strict orders not to 
let her be seen by any stranger. I am very glad she is not 
the person you seek, as I should be extremely unwiiling to 
refuse you.”"—“ Your account fills me with surprise,” said 
the marquis, “ and had I not seen the young lady but two 
hours ago, [ should not urge you farther; but as it is, the 
happiness of my life depends upon your granting my re- 
quest, I cannot, will not, depart unsatisfied.”—-* You are 
extremely pressing,” said the abbess, laughing, “and I 
will indulge you merely to convince you that 1 am not 
seeking to impose on you by a falsehood.” 

She then sent an order for Mademoiselle du Taniere tu 
appear, and the marquis waited her coming in the most 
anxious perturbation of mind; but bis doubts and fears 
soon vanished, when bis eyes were again gratified with a 
view of the lovely Agnes, who, covered with blushes, eu- 
tered the parlour and uttered an exclamation of joy on be« 
holding Montolicu. 

“Tam not deceived,” cried the marquis, in rapturous 
exultation. “ It is my adorable Agnes whom they would 
thus have entombed alive: thank heaven, I can yet pre- 
vent such a sacrifice.”—* What do I hear?” interrupted the 
abbess, “ J canuet understand this.x—Mademoiselle du Ta- 
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niere, is it by compulsion that you embrace a religious 
life? Why does the marquis address you as the baron’s 
niece ?’—* Speak, adorable Agnes,” said the marquis, em- 
phatically, “ rely on my honour, and unravel this mystery.” 
—“ Good heavens! what am I to to?” exclaimed Agnes, 
clasping her hands, while the tears trickled down her 
eheeks, “ how shall I explain this sad affair? how accuse a 
parent so dear to me; rather let me be an innocent victim 
to the ambition and envy of the cruel baroness.”—“ That 
shali never be,” exclaimed the marquis in a rage. ™ No 
Agnes, within these holy walls I swear, that unless you re 
veal this mystery, I will return, and with my sword force 
the secret from the baron.”—“ Hold! hold!” cried Agnes, 
ina voice of extreme terror. “The baron is indeed my 
father; if you shed a drop of his blood, you will behold 
me a corpse before you.”—“ As your fathe.. ais lite is sa- 
cred,” replied the marquis; “ fear not then, dearest Agnes, 
to develope the whole of this strange and base affair.”— 
“ Resting on that assurance,” said Agnes, “ I will be ex- 
plicit.—The baron, my father, was married in early youth 
to Honoria de Luneville, a rich heiress, beautiful and aw 
complished. She unfortunately died in bringing me into 
the world. Feeling an unaccountable presentiment that 
che should not survive the birth of her infant, she made 
her will previous to her confinement, in which she be- 
queathed all her property to her husband, in case I should 
not live: but that if I survived her, he was only to enjoy 
the intercst of it until I became of age, or was married 
with his approbation during my minority. My father, 
who had only married Honoria through motives of interest, 
was not much pleased with this arrangement, and having 
soon after the death of the baroness occasion to go to Ro- 
chelle, he left me to the care of my teader nurse, and re- 
maine: tree months absent. To the great surprise of all 
the domestics, at the expiration of that period my father 
returned with a lady, whom he introduced to them as their 
mistress, and welcomed her to the chateau with every 
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token of lové and admiration. My good nurse was deeply 
afflicted at this unlooked-for event, and the rest of the ser- 
vants were so much disgusted with the haughty manners of 
the new baroness, that they unanimously solicited and ob- 
tained their discharge. Attachment to me alone retained 
my nurse and her husband, who held a farm upon the 
estate, and my infantile years were passed more with them 
than at the chateau. Wrapped up in his adoration of the 
baroness, my father almost wholly neglected me; but when- 
ever I shared his caresses, I felt happiness indescribable. 

“ The baroness soon gave birth to a daughter, who was 
named Agnes; my real name is Julia, but it was changed 
for reasons which I shall soon explain. From this hour 1 
became an object of hatred and envy to my mother-in-law, 
und as her child grew up, she failed not to inspire her 
with the same sentiments. I will not repeat the variety 
of ill usage I experienced from them; suffice it, I was by 
threats and injurious treatment at length compelled to re- 
ucunce all claim upon my father’s heart, and submit to be 
called his niece, while Agnes usurped my place, and as- 
sumed my name and inheritance. On this occasion I was 
rewarded for my acquiescence by the praises and caresses 
of my father, who, at times, seemed inclined to treat me 
with paternal tenderness; but the insidious representations 
of the baroness, and the envious malignancy of her daugh- 
ter, compelled him, in general, to conceal his sentiments, 
that he might not exasperate them still more, and I was 
the helpless victim of their malevolence. Despairing of an 
end to this oppression, I resolved on taking the veil. I 
was already weary of an existence so miserable. I was 
dead to the world, and by enclosing myself within the hal- 
lowed walls of a convent, I had a prospect of peace here, 
and of happiness hereafter. 

“T must here inform you of one circumstance, which 
served, for a time, to divert me from my purpose, and 
which was the occasion of the dreadful apprehensions 1 
entertained for your life, should my secret be discovered, 
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The husband of my nurse had a son two years older than 
myself; he was a youth of amiable manners and engaging 
person, he had served in the army, and, at the time I am 
speaking of, came home to pass a few weeks with his pa- 
rents. Unfortunately, he conceived a violent passion for 
me, and he was too tenderly beloved by the excellent Hen- 
rietta and her husband, to be disagreeable to me. I loved 
him asa brother, and was too inexperienced to know that my 
undisguised partiality nourished such warm sentiments in 
his breast. One day, my good foster-father took me aside, 
and regarding me with the tenderness of a parent, said— 
‘ My beloved young lady, I fear you will think me inter- 
ested in what I have to propose, but I call God to witness, 
I have your welfare, as well as that of my son, at heart. 
Henry adores you, and [am certain your tender heart is 
attached to him; he has served many years under the gal- 
lant Marquis de Montolieu, he is the best of men, and has 
promised him his patronage. Let us make the particulars 
of your situation known to him—he will exert himself in 
your behalf; escape with my Henry, and throw yourselves 
at the feet of the king, who will, no doubt, assert the 
rights of which you have been so basely deprived.’-——-I own 
this proposal was not disagreeable to me, and in an evil 
hour I consented—” 

At this part of Julia’s narrative the marquis changed 
countenance, started from his seat, and betrayed every 
symptom of the most violent agitation, “ Oh Julia!” he 
cried, “ have [ then found you only to learn that you are 
devoted to another? Wretched Montolicu! this blow is 
worse than all.”—“ Moderate these transports, my lord,” 
said Julia, blushing deeply, “and listen to the sequel of my 





narrative, 

“ Every thing was prepared for our flight, and we re- 
paired to the chateau ce Montolien; you, my lord, hap- 
pened tu be absent, and we were under the necessity of 
pursuing our journey. It was nevessary to pass through 
the forest—alas! our steps had becn traced by the emie 
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saries of the suspicious baroness; we were surrounded by 
armed ruffians, and the unfortunate Henry expired at my 
feet, plerced with numberless wounds. Horror deprived 
me of my senses, and in that state I was conducted hack 
to my father’s mansion, where I had to bear the reproaches 
and insulting taunts of that vile woman. It was soon after 
this event, that you arrived, and, heaven forgive me for 
the thought; but I cannot help forming an idea that it was 
not common robbers who assailed my father.” 

Here Julia ceased speaking, and Montolieu, taking her 
hand with a dejected air, suid—* Tell me now, beloved 
Julia, with all vour native candour, are your afiections 
buried in the grave of vour unfortunate Henry ?”—* Ah, 
my lord!” replied Julia, “ 1 must ever mourn his hapless 
lot with unfeignued sincerity; but I will acknowledge, that 
the sentiments I entertained towards him were more those 
of an affectionate sister, than those which 14 

She stopped abruptly, finding she was inadvertently be- 
traying her present feeiings,and in her confusion Montolieu 
read all he wished.—“ Sweet, ingenuous girl,” cried he, clasp- 
ing her in his arms, “ I ask no more. It now remains but 
to take proper measures to get you re-established in your 
rights, and, trust me, it shall be done.”—* But your pro- 
mise, my lord.”-—“ Leave that to me; I have too much 
regard for yuu, my Julia, to let your father be brought to 
shame; on your account he shall be spared, but you must 
quit this place, where he has power to secure you from 
my love. In the chateau de Montolieu you will find a safe 
asylum, and, under the care of a faithful though humble 
friend, I shall leave you in security.” 

Julia consenting to be directed by him, bade adieu to the 
Jady abbess; and the chaise being drawn up, stepped into 
it with her delighted lover. 

They arrived at the chateau de Montolieu without any 
interruption, where the marquis left Julia under the care 
of Lamberti, to whom he also gave some private orders, and 
then with an equipage befitting his rank, took the road to 
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baron, surprized at his visit, received him with open arms, 
and happy to find that he had not taken umbrage, treated 
him with all possible courtesy. Montolieu enquired after 
all the family, and was informed that Agnes, persisting in 
her determination, had quitted them to reside in a convent, 
“and has ere now,” said the baron, “ probably repented 
her choice.” The baroness entering with her daughter 
soon after, Montolieu paid his respects in such an animated 
manner as to charm the ladies—Mademoiselle du Taniere 
could not conceal the pleasure she felt in the attentions of 
the marquis, and he played the part of a lover to ad- 
miration. 

After passing two days at the chateau, he pretended to 
have received letters from home, which required his im- 
mediate return, and with an air of chagrin he solicited a 
private interview with the baron, Du Taniere guessing 
the purport of it, complied with eagerness—“ Baron,” said 
Montolieu, “lama rough soldier, and unused to the tedious 
formalities which affairs of the heart sometimes make neces- 
sary—my time is precious, therefore I must not trifle with 
my happiness, but briefly acquaint you that I am charmed 
with your daughter, and anxious to make her my wife— 
my fortune is ample, and I am willing to settle on her all 
that is hers by inheritance, if I can obtain your approbation 
and the consent of the adorable Julia.” The baron cm- 
braced him with transport, and assured him that there was 
not a man in the world whom he would svoner select for a 
son-in-law, adding in the ebullition of his joy, “ Julia loves 
you with equal ardor, and was only apprehensive that she 
had got a rival in the too-attractive Agnes.” The marquis 
smiled, “ That was indeed a groundless apprehension ; 
Julia could have nothing to fear in competition with Agnes: 
I dislike the one as much as I adore the other."—“ Well 
then, my lord,” said Du Taniere, taking this ambiguous 
speech as the marquis intended he should, “ we have 
nothing to do but send for my notary and have the deeds 
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executed; he lives some distance from this it is true ?”— 
“ }Lis residence is near the chateau de Montolieu, I believe,” 
said the marquis, “ therefore, suppose you and the ladies 
consent te become my guests for a few days, when all these 
matters can be arranged at pleasure?”—“ With all my 
heart,” returned the baron, and away he hurried to pre- 
pare his lady and her daughter. 

Montolieu, delighted with the success of his stratagem, 
dispatched a courier to prepare Lamberti for their arrival, 
and with injunctions for the real Julia to keep concealed 
until he judged it prudent for her to appear; these and 
other orders were punctually executed by Lamberti, and 
when the party arrived at the chateau de Montolieu they 
found every thing ina state of taste and elegance that 
quite enchanted the vain girl, who expected so soon to be 
mistress of the magnificent mansion. 

As soon as the notaries were in attendance the proper 
writings were executed, when Montolieu taking the baron 
into a private room, thus addressed him :—* It is now time 
baron,” said he, “ to speak seriously to you, on a subject 
of importance; what will you say to me when I tell you 
[ have been deceiving you, and have brought you hither 
under a false pretence ?”—“ How! my lord,” cried the baron, 
turning pale, “you have not surely been guilty of such a 
meaness, you intend to marry my daughter?”—* It is the 
first wish of my heart baron, but surely [ may retort the 
charge of meanness if not of villany upon you for the 
deception you would have practised upon me?”—* My 
lord, this is language I will not bear?”—“ But you must 
bear it baron, and more than this. The woman you have 
brought here will cover you with shame and infamy; she 
is not your wife, nor is the pretended Julia your daughter; 
she owes her being to a sailor of Rochelle, named Du 
Bac ;—you tremble baron, and well you may, for even now 
officers of justice are in my house to apprehend her for the 
murder of Henry !” 

The baron seemed now so overcome with agony, that 
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the marquis taking compassion on him said,—“ On account 
of our early friendship and my love for the injured mno- 
cent who has been so hasely treated through that wicked 
woman's machinations, I will hush up this transaction ; 
you have signed the articles of marriage between me and 
vour daughter, you have only now to ask your own heart 
if she is not every way more an object of regard than her 
you would have palmed upon me—fie! baron, this conduct 
was unworthy of you; let paternal feelings, the sweet 
impulse of nature again prevail, and we may yet look up 
to you with love and veneration! Behold! here is your 
daughter, a daughter you might be proud to own.” The 
baron, deeply affected, received Julia in his arms, and 
bathed her face with his tears; she embraced him ten- 
derly, and assured him that she should think no more of 
his past harshness. 

The baroness was then summoned, and no sooner Jearnt 
the unexpected reverse of fortune that awaited her, than 
her haughty spirit sunk into the most abject submission ; 
she fell upon her knees and implored the marquis to save 
her from an ignominious death; he appeared for some time 
inflexible, but upon Julia’s interposing her earnest solicita- 
tions in her behalf, he told her that if she would imme- 
diately comply with the conditions he judged it necessary 
to propose, he would assist her to escape froim the ofticers 
of justice. Jeanne du Bac, for by her real name we must 
now designate her, promised implicit obedience to his 
commands whatever they might be, and the marquis 
accordingly drew up a paper containing her resignation of 
the estates given to her by the baron when she assumed 
the utle of Baroness du Taniere, which she unhesitatingly 
affixed her name to. He then directed that she and her 
daughter should assume habits suitable to their proper 
sphereof life, and depart immediately tor Rochelle, and when 
there, he promised to secure to them a pension sufficient 
for their support, in a decent way, during the remainder of 
their lives, on condition that their condact was irreproach- 
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able; to be satisfied of which, he should, he said, employ 
a correspondent there, whu would give him every necessary 
information. Humiliating as was this proposal, it was 
preferable to public exposure, and perhaps an ignominous 
death, and Jeanne embraced the alternative with alacrity. 
Lamberti was then directed to take charge of the disgraced 
favourites, and see them safe on board ship, a commission 
which he gladly executed. 

Messengers were then dispatched for the good old nurse 
and her husband, in whom Montolieu recognized his 
venerable acquaintance at the cottage, who had so myste- 
riously warned him against the baron. 

All obstacles being thus removed by the ingenuity and 
address of the marquis, preparations were made for the 
celebration of his marriage with the beautiful Julia. The 
baron repenting his past errors, strove to make every 
amends by the affection he now shewed his amiable 
daughter, and in her engaging society and that of her 
accomplished husband, he soon torget the blandishments 
of the artful Jeanne du Bac. 





THE HOUSE ON THE CLIFF. 





A NOVEL. 





CHAP. I. 


IN the gay circles of fashion none were more highly 
distinguished for gallantry, grace, and highly polished 
mauners, than the accomplished Charles Somerville; heir 
to an ample estate, and consequently educated on the most 
liberal plan, nature had happily endowed him with a 
capacity which enabled him to profit hy the advantages 
which independence aflorded, and many a female heart had 
fluttered with exultation when he approached and solicited 
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the hand of its fair possessor for the future evening ; many 
a lure had been thrown out to ensnare his affections, and 
many an opulent father had made proposals for his daughter 
without success. The parents of our young hero were too 
partial to put the least constraint on his inclinations, and 
Charles had, until the age of twenty-three, resisted all the 
united attractions of the fair sex: his notions of female 
excellence were perhaps too fastidious, and he, in all proba- 
bility, rated his own deserts tuo highly, when he declared 
it his determination never to choose a wife until he could 
meet with one answering the following description :— 
“J}et me find,” said he, “a girl modest without sheep- 
ishness, haudsome without the help of cosmetics, reserved 
without formality, sensible without conceit, and accom- 
plished without affectation; then will I become the most 
adoring lover you ever read of in romance.”—*“ Really,” 
observed his preceptor Mr. Mortimer, “ you have selected a 
phenomenon hardly to be expected in nature, and I know 
not which most to marvel at, your fertile imagination in 
combining such inconsistencies, or your insufferable vanity 
in supposing yourself worthy of such perfection?”—“ Hoid, 
my dear Mortimer,” cried Somerville gaily, “ I do not ask 
you for a character, because I know you take delight in 
mortifying me, but you can never persuade me to think il] 
of myself while you continue to honour me with your 
friendship, a man half as vain as myself must feel elated 
by such a distinction.” Mortimer bowed to his lively 
pupil, whose persuasive eloquence was irresistible, and 
whose endearing manners had attached to him the heart 
of a most worthy man, for such in fact was he whom 
Sir Edward Somerville had appointed tutor of his darling 
Charles. Domestic misfortunes had blighted the early 
prospects of the excellent Mortimer, but no change of 
circumstance could alter his noble mind or obscure his 
exalted merits: learned without pedantry, and courteous 
without servility, he maintained the dependant situation 
in which fortune had placed him with dignity and unde- 
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viating integrity, and felt his assiduous cares in the educa- 
tion of his beloved pupil amply repaid by the dawning 
promise of every virtue, and the heart-felt gratitude of his 
liberal patrons. He saw with delight that his young charge 
sipped of the stream of pleasure without being intoxicated, 
and preserved unblemished purity of morals in the midst 
of all those temptations to which his youth and rank in 
life exposed him: with the gay he was lively, with the 
grave sedate. To females of respectability politely assiduous 
and indiscriminately attentive, to the less meritorious 
uniformly indifferent, yet preserving a general delicacy of 
behaviour which repelled the approach of familiarity, 
wlike avoiding the insolence of contempt, or the indelicacy 
of licentious freedom; souls so congenial could not but 
cling to each other, and Somerville regarded his venerable 
preceptor with a degree of reverential love very slightly 
inferior to what he felt for his father. 





“* Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elin around,” 


Inseparable alike in their studies and pleasures, Morti- 
mer and his pupil had no reserves from each other; and it 
was to the precepts and cautions of this experienced friend 
that Somerville might ascribe the prejudices which made 
his wishes soar so much beyond the general standard of fe- 
male perfection, in the selection of a woman to whom he 
imagined he could devote his affections. 

The ill health of Lady Somerville had for some time 
given serious alarm to Sir Edward, who, contrary to the 
practice of most men of fashion, devoted himself almost 
entirely to her society, and renounced every amusement 
which might oblige him to absent himself from her. By 
the advice of the medical gentlemen who attended her, he 
determined on removing her to the Sea side; and as her 
weak state rendered travelling any great distance impracti- 
cable, Brighthelmstone appeared the most eligible place to 
make trial of; and Sir Edward accordingly requested his 
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son to go down a few days before them and engage a house 
for them in the most desirable situation, as the bustle of 
an hotel would be too much for her ladyship’s present low 
state to bear. Somerville obeyed with alacrity, but when 
he mentioned the proposal to his tutor, was much surprised 
at observing an air of melancholy take possession of his 
features, which was succeeded by a request, that he would 
dispense with his company. Somerville was equally morti- 
fied and astonished. “My dear Mr. Mortimer,” said he, 
“ you know that my general wish is to consult your conve- 
nience, and that to be deprived of your society would be 
the greatest punishment that could be inflicted ou me. It 
is not for my own pleasure that I go; yet I cannot possibly 
decline the journey; tell me, 1 entreat you, the cause of your 
objection.” To explain that, my dear Somerville,” replied 
Mortimer, “ it will be necessary for me to enter into a re- 
capitulation of events which have already cost me years of 
anguish ; it was never my desire tu conceal from you the 
circumstances of my past life, but I have deferred it from 
time to time because I wanted fortitude to undertake the 
task ; even now I do not think I should attempt, but that 
I fear you may ascribe my unwillingness to accompany you, 
to the capricious whim of an old cynic.”—“ You know my 
heart too well to entertain any such apprehension,” said 
Sommerville, pressing the hand of his respected friend,” “ and 
though every thing which concerns you must interest me, 
I will most readily banish my curiosity if itis productive of a 
moment's pain to you.”—* It is spoken like my excellent 
pupil,” returned Mortimer with warmth, “ But since it is 
my intention to make you acquainted with all the particu- 
lars of my life, I may as well take the present opportunity. 

“ My father was possessed of considerable property in 
the county of Sussex, and I happened to be the youngest of 
four sons; we were sent to a public school at a proper age, 
and prosecuted our studies according to our various destina- 
tions. My eldest brother seemed inclined to a military life, 
the third had a desire ta study the law, and I was designed 
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for the church. Henry, the second son, not feeling a pre- 
deliction for any particular profession, my father consented 
to his returning home and taking upon himself the super- 
intendance of those agricultural concerns, in which he so 
much delighted, but for which his age and encreasing in- 
firmities threatened soon to incapacitate him. After going 
through the usual course of education, I took orders, and 
obtained a curacy under the Reverend Dr. Melcomb, rector 
of B—, and at the death of my patron was presented with 
the living. The principal families in the neighbourhood 
distinguished me with their favour andcountenance, Among 
these I shall only notice that of Lord Devereux, a nobleman 
of great merit, but who was unfortunately bigoted to the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, in which he had been edu- 
cated. This bigotry, however, did not extend to the ex- 
clusion of those who possessed a different religion ; and he 
frequently took pleasure in listeaing to theological contro- 
versies between me and his chaplain, the Abbe D’Au- 
bigny. These little arguments usually ended in pleasantry, 
for neither entertained the smallest hope of converting his 
opponent. But however pleasantly my time passed in this 
social intercourse, a greater charm operated to draw me to 
his lordship’s hospitable roof. This was the artless Arabella, 
Lord Devereux’s only child. I felt a lively regret that this 
tender blossom should be reared in the shade of supersti- 
tion; and, in the warmth of my religious zeal, was for a 
time ignorant that I cherished sentiments of a more worldly 
nature; in fact, Somerville, I loved her, and from a trivial 
circumstance flattered myself that I had made an impres- 
sion upon her heart. One Sunday, when the earl was ab- 
sent upon a visit, I was astonished to see Lady Arabella 
enter the church attended by a confidential friend, and al- 
though closely veiled and seated in a part of the church 
which was the least conspicuous, I could easily distinguish 
her fine form and graceful air from all the other females 
who surrounded her. Ah! if I sinned in that hour by 
withdrawing my thoughts from heaven to fix them on what 
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might be truly deemed a terrestrial angel, my sin has been 
severely punished !—Inspired with a sudden idea, I passed 
aside the discourse intended for that day, took out a book 
containing some notes that I had occasionally made, and 
composed a scrmon on the superiority of our established 
mode of worship and the divine truths revealed in Scrip- 
ture, that obtaimed the most marked attention. Animated 
by the subject, and still more by the occasion of it, I pro- 
ceeded with enthusiasm, and felt within myself a certainty 
that I had succeeded in weaning Lady Arabella from the 
errors of that faith, which could not have taken deep rcot 
in her youthful mind. The next time we met I could read 
modest approbation in her expressive looks, and L had the 
temerity to make advances which she neither courted nor 
discouraged. At last I took an opportunity of addressing 
her with so much erdour and sincerity, that she could no 
longer deny the favourable opinion she entertained of me; 
hut when | solicited permission to consult the earl, she en- 
treated me to defer such a design. “I know,” said she, 
“my father esteems and respects you, but I have heard him 
say frequently, and in the most serious manner, that if J 
was ever so wicked as to bestow my affections upon a here- 
tic, he would cast me trom him as if I were a serpent.” 
“This information gave me the most heartfelt concern; in 
secking the possession of the Jovely Arabella I had never 
cherished a mercenary view, but to propel her to an act of 
wiltul disobedience, was a crime which I[ was unwilling to 
commit, and I left her in the greatest uneasiness of mind, 

“ tlope however whispered me, that as Lord Devereux 
was aman of liberal sentiments, except in regard to the 
prejudices of his religion, he would not carry his resent- 
ment to the length he threatened, and this hope deter- 
mined me to persevere; but the patience of youth is not 
calculated to bear long trials; I soon perceived that my se- 
cret was not hid from the penetrating eal, and that he be- 
gan to treat me with unusual coolness. Fearing this would 
end ia total rupture, I exerted my utmost eloquence te 
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persuade Lady Arabella to a private marrige; she agreed, 
and I was made happy in the possession of virtue, beauty, 
and innocence. But, alas! my happiness was tvo perfect 
to be of long continuance, The earl was so much exaspe- 
raied, that he shut his door against his daughter, and all 
our entreaties were unavailing to obtain the smallest miti- 
pation of his resentment, Unwilling to augment the un- 
happiness of my wife, I relinquished my living and re- 
moved to Brighthelmstone, where my father was staying for 
the benefit of sea-bathing, trusting that I should be able to 
ebtain sumething more beneficial in the course of a few 
months. During this Interval my wife presented me with 
a daughter, and in the delight this event occasioned, I fore 
got the insufficiency of my income to support objects so 
tenderly beloved in the manner I could have wished. At 
length fortune seemed inclined to favour me, and I was ap- 
pointed to the rectorship of L—. Elated with this success, 
and anxious to let my Arabella share every amusement 
within the reach of our circumscribed finances, I eagerly 
promoted any party of pleasure which she expressed the 
slightest wish for. An excursion to Worthing was pro- 
posed by my brother Henry, and Arabella requested that 
we would go by water, as she had never been on the sea; 
this proposition was readily agreed on, and we passed a 
most delightful day. Towards the evening the weather ap- 
pearing doubtful, I wished to return by land, but the rest 
of the party rallied me on my cowardice, and I made no 
further ebjection. Unhappy compliance! The man who 
had charge of the boat was very much inebriated, a circume 
stance which I had not observed before we put out to sea, 
and when soon after a violent tempest rendered the utmost 
skill necessary, I found that he was wholly unable to ma- 
nage the boat. The wind drove us a considerable way be- 
yond where we should have landed. Night came on, and 
our situation was dreadfully alarming. My beloved Ara- 
bella clung to me for protection, and clasped her infant to 
her bosom in wild despair. Oh God! never shall I forget 
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the horrors of that moment, when our slight vessel dash- 
ing upon the rocks, shivered to picces, and we were all pre- 
cipitated into the ocean, T still retained a firm grasp of 
Arabella, and buffetted the waves for a considerable time 
without hope of preserving cither my own life, or one so 
much dearer to me. Our helpless infant was already washed 
from the feeble arms of my Arabella. Several spectators 
were already assembled on the cliffs, who seeing our peril- 
ous situation, used every effort to preserve us; ropes were 
let down, and I eagerly fastened one round the body of my 
senseless wife, and grasping another firmly myself, was 
drawn up without sustaining any material injury. | imme- 
diately looked round for my father and brother; the latter 
had used every exertion to save his sinking parent without 
success, and had scarcely strength left to attend to his own 
safety; happily, however, he was preserved ; but, Oh Somer- 
ville! judge of my horror and distraction, at finding that 
in one hapless hour I had lost a father, a child, anda wife! 
Arabella, my adored Arabella, had breathed her last in the 
arms of her wretched husband! From the very moment 
in which [ discovered this fatal truth, I ceased to feel the 
extent of my misery: heaven in its mercy deprived me of 
my senses. Oh! why was Lever restored to drag on a life 
of never-ending anguish?” 

Mortimer was too violently agitated to proceed, and So- 
nierville strove not to restrain the tears which the sufferings 
of his friend drew forth. Mortimer at length recollected 
himself; he clasped his hands together, and bending his 
head submissively, seemed for a few moments engaged in 
sileut prayer: “Somerville,” said he, in a firmer tone, 
“think me not impious in thus arraiguing the justice of 
Providence. In the calmer moments, when reason holds her 
sway, I humbly bow myself before the power that has, per- 
haps for wise purposes, afflicted me, But at these motnents, 
when the dreadful recollection rushes upon my mind, I for- 
get my duty, I forget every thing but my almost unequall- 
ed misery. , 
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“ It was several months before I was restored to my pro- 
per faculties, during which time my wife and father, whose 
bodies had been found on the beach, were buried; and I 
learned that Lord Devereux, on hearing of the dreadful ca- 
tastrophe, had pronounced it a judgement on his daughter's 
disobedience. I enquired for my child, her remains had not 
been found, although my brother bad made diligent enquiry 
to that purpose. ‘The state of my health now requiring 
change of scene, Henry persuaded me to give up all 
thoughts of the living to which I had been appuinted, and 
accept the situation of tutor to a young gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who was just preparing to set out on his tra- 
vels. It was a matter of indifference tome how I was dis- 
posed of, and being convinced that by absenting myself 
from my native country, I could alone hope for that tran- 
guillity of mind, which would enable me to obtain a main- 
tenance without trespassing on the generosity of my bro- 
ther, I acceded to the proposal, I accompanied young 
Thornton abroad, and passed two years on the Continent, 
where I first became acquainted with your excellent father, 
who understanding that my situation was not altogether 
agreeable to me, on account of the licentious habits of my 
pupil, which I vainly exerted my authority to check, 
offered ine the superintendance of your education in terms 
so flattering and generous as to excite my everlasting 
gratitude; and during the twelve years in which you have 
been my pupil, I have enjoyed a greater share of happiness 
than I ever could have imagined myself capable of par- 
taking after my irreparable Joss,”—“ Enough, sir!” said 
Somerville, grasping his hand, “ you have convinced me 
that it would be inhuman to press you farther on this 
point, but as my pleasure is always incomplete unless you 
share it with me, be assured I will make but a short stay 
in a place which will remind me of the misfortunes of my 
earliest aud best friend.” Mortimer seemed highly gra- 
tified with this promise, and the conversation was imme- 
diately changed to literary subjects. 
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BENEVOLENCE., 


BENUMBED with cold, and exhausted for want of food, 
an azed and infirm old woman sunk almost lifeless on the 
steps of a splendid mansion in Portman-square. The 
liveried servants who were looking out for the return of 
their lady from her morning round of shopping and 
visiting, in harsh language, bid her begone from the dvor ; 
she attempted to obey, but her feeble limbs rendered the 
effort inefiectual, and she entreated them to let her remain 
a few moments longer. This was disregarded by the 
unfeeling beings to whom it was addressed, and uomindtul 
ot her emaciated state or the infirmity of age, one mere 
brutal than the rest, roughly pushed her befere him: she 
staggered, and fell on the hard pavement. At that moment, 
a young man of fash.onable appearance happened to pass; 
he had witnessed the transaction, and raising the poor 
creature gently in his arms, supported her to the next 
louse. Having interrogated her concerning her situation 
and circumstances, he learnt that she was poor and friend- 
less, and had passed the night in the strect, in consequence 
of being turned out from her lodging the preceding day, 
throngh her inability to pay her rent. ‘* Good God !” said 
the stranger, “ perhaps you are in want of fuod ?”—“I 
have not tasted any,” replied the old woman, ‘ since 
yesterday morning; J had then a crust of bread and a 
draught of milk."—“ Lean on my arm,” said Audley, much 
affected, “ I will conduct you to a place where you mty 
obtain some refreshment; and here, take this,” pressing a 
few guineas into her hand; “ this will enable you to puy 
your lodging; jet me know where to find you, and I will 
see what further can be dene for von; I am to be met with 

at Flacong’s [utel; my name ts Audley.” 
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By this time they reached Oxford-street, and having 
seated the poor woman in a pastry cook’s shop, and ordered 
a plate of soup for her, he hastily retired, unwilling to hear 
the expressions of gratitude which were bursting from her 
lips. A young and beautiful woman, accompanied by an 
elderly gentleman, were taking jellies in an adjoining room, 
and hearing what had passed, felt some curiosity to know 
the occasion of such an unusual scene, and the old woman 
was too much oppressed with gratitude to restrain her 
emotion or conceal any thing. From her account they 
svon gathered that their own servants had acted in a man- 
ner so disgraceful to humanity; and the young lady, filled 
with indignation, declared they should be discharged the 
moment she got home. “ My lord,” said she, turning to 
her companion, “ we must make amends to this poor 
creature ; I am shocked to find that any of your domestics 
are so unmindful of the example set them. Favour me 
with your purse.”—* I thank your Jadyship,” returned the 
old woman, “ but I have sufficient; that blessed gentleman 
who just left the shop has given me five guineas; I would 
not impose upon your generosity for the world.”—“ Stay, 
Emily,” said Lord Montgomery, “ there should be discre- 
tion in charity as well as in all other things; we may serve 
this poor woman more essentially than by offering her a 
present supply; Jet us know where you live, mistress, and 
we will do something for you ?”—“ Bless your goodness !” 
ejaculated the poor weman, “ Heaven has raised me great 
friends to day; I had no home this morning, but the 
humanity of that good gentleman will enable me to go 
hack to my lodgings in St. Martin’s Lane, No. 10, where, 
if your ladyship pleases to enquire, you will find that I am 
no impostor.” 

Lord Montgomery immediately ordered a hackney coach, 
and his servant having assisted the old woman into it, 
was desired to see her safe to her residence; and then 
handing the lovely Emily into the carriage, they returned 
to Portman-square, conversing all the way on the circum- 
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stance they had just witnessed, and mutually expressing 
their astonishment at the ertraordinary benevolence of a 





young man of fashion. 

Before we proceed with our narrative it will be necessary 
to give a brief account of the noble Lord Montgomery and 
Te the fair Emily. His lordship was at that period we are 
speaking of, about fifty years of age, had been a gay rover 
' in the wilds of dissipation, and having run the career of 
ik licentiousness until satiated with excess, and desirous of 
giving an heir to the noble house of which he was the last 
CR representative; he came to a resolution of marrying, and 
4 having seen too much of female frailty to be very easily 
satisfied, and possessing at the same time a temper na- 
turally inclined to suspicion, he deemed it most prudent to 
: select a wife uncorrupted by the ways of the world, and 
| attached to himself by ties of gratitude and principle. To 
effect this singular plan, he selected from the Foundling 
i School, (of which he was one of the governors) a young 
’ creature, whose person pleased him, and whose gentleness 
f of disposition promised all his wishes could point to. 
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Emily was then ten years old, when the earl first took her 

from the asylum of her infaacy: he bestowed on her an 

education suitable to his views, and represented her to his 
triends as the orphan child of a near relative; nor did 
| Emily herself know to the contrary, until at the age of 
sixteen, he surprized her by the disclosure of his extra- 
ordinary condu:t, and his intentions respecting her. 
Emily's mind was too warmly prejudiced to draw any con- 
clusion to his disadvantage, yet she trifled so agreeably 
with his feelings, and treated him with so much playful 
vivacity, that Lord Montgomery was almost ashamed to 
present his youthful and giddy protegeé to the world as his 
wife, and on this account the ceremony had already been 
delayed near two years longer than he had intended, 
When Audley quitted the shop, where he left the aged 
Bi and unfortunate object of his bounty, he repaired to the 
toflee-house, where be for the present resided, and where 
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he had appointed several gentlemen to dine with him: 
they came at the hour agreed on, and to his great surprize, 
he found them all acquainted with the transaction of the 
morning. “ Upon my soul! Audley,” cried Colonel Mor- 
daunt, “ you locked very lovingly upon the old woman; 
I could lay my life’twas some blooming damsel in disguise! 
you never would have been so assiduous to a decrepid old 
frump !"—“ You judge me by yourself, I fear,” returned 
Audley, gravely, “ has age no claim upon our compassion?” 
—‘TIt may have claim, but curse me if it possesses any 
interest; you might have tossed the poor devil half-a- 
crown, without escorting her round Portman-square: I 
hope you have changed your coat.”—“ I have not indeed,” 
said Audley, “ neither do I think it likely to be so offensive 
to my guests as your sentiments, but let us change the 
subject.”—“ First tell us,” said young Mildmay, “ whether 
this cherished old woman has nut some pretty young damsel 
in trust to repay your bounty ?”—*“T tell you,” returned 
Audley, rather angrily, “ that the subject concerns no one 
but myself; whatever my motives may be I feel them to 
be satisfactory, and I am neither to be laughed out of 
humanity nor called upon to account for my actions.” 
Perceiving that they had almost gone too far, these gen- 
tlemen of refined feelings thought proper to choose another 
topic.—“ I saw Lord Montgomery and his fair intended 
this morning,” said the colonel ; “ they put me in mind of 
May and December. I would give a trifle to put a trick 
upon the old inamorato, and carry away his prize from 
him.”—“ It would be an enterprize worthy of Colonel Mor- 
daunt,” observed Audley, rather sarcastically. —“ Why 
faith, as to that,” returned Mordaunt, “1 do not know; 
the simpleton is scarce worth the trouble, if her taste is so 
depraved as to prefer age and ugliness to youth and—"’— 
“ Impudence!” rejoined Mildmay, with a laugh, as he 
finished the sentence for the colonel; “ but you forget who 
you are speaking to, Mordaunt; Audley’s taste is so con- 
genial with the lady’s, that she will, no doubt, finda 
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warm advocate in him.”—“ I really know nothing about 
her,” returned Audley.—“ Oh, true,” rejoined Mildmay, 
“I forget; she is too young and too handsome to be on 
your list."—“ I can bear your raillery,” said Audley, “ ri- 
dicule is the favourite weapon of vice, but I am too well 
guarded to be assailable. Come, gentlemen, as you are 
brave, be merciful.” 

Finding that Audley was rather more serious than he 
usually appeared, and not desirous of turning into a quarrel 
what they at first considered an excellent standing joke, 
the subject was dropped, and the remainder of the day 
passed in social conviviality. 

Emily, whuse tender heart was moved to compassion by 
the appearance of the old woman, and who was desirous 
of making some amends for the unfeeling treatment she 
had experienced from Lord Montgomery’s servants, re- 
paired, at an early hour on the following day, to her hum- 
ble lodgings, to which she was directed by the servants 
who had attended the poor woman home. She found her 
in bed, both weak and ill. She approached, and kindly 
enquired how she fared. The invalid complained of a 
bruise on her hip, and expressed a fear that she should be 
lame all her life, in consequence of the fall. 

“ Heaven forbid!” exclaimed Emily, with energy. “ But 
be of good heart, Lord Montgomery is too generous not 
to make ample reparation, and I will take care that should 
such be the case, you shall be provided for during your 
lite."—“ Lord Montgomery!” repeated the old woman, 
rising up from her pillow, and looking anxiously in the 
face of her visitor, “ who told you of him ?”—Emily, sur- 
prised that the mention of his name should have attracted 
any particular notice, and thinking she must have been 
misunderstood, said, “ It was his lordship’s servants who 
treated you so roughly, Lord Montgomery is—is my—” 
she paused.—* Father?” rejoined the old woman, grasping 
her hand with convuisive emotion.—Emily blushed; the 
misconception was rather awkward, and embarrassed her, 
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but recollectiug herself, she added, “ No, my guardian, 
and one of the best of men.” 

At that moment Audley entered the room ; he started at 
such an unexpected rencontre, for he recollected having 
seen the lovely object before him, but knew not that she 
was the Emily whose name had been so freely mentioned 
at dinner. 

“TI beg your pardon, madam, for this intrusion,” said 
he, bowing, “I did not know that this poor woman was 
so well attended—my visit can be made at another oppor- 
tunity.”.—“ Pray, sir, do not let my presence be any ob- 
struction to your benevolent designs; 1 have heard of your 
goodness to this poor creature, and not knowing that it 
was to extend beyond temporary relief, took upon myself 
to repair the injury which this unfortunate woman has sus- 
tained from Lord Montgomery’s servants.”—“ | reverence 
the amiable impulse which brought you hither, madam,” 
suid he, regarding her attentively, for his curiosity was 
new awakened, and he gazed with astonishment at this 
beautiful young creature, whom report had given to the 
azed earl for a wife, 

Emily, abashed by his scrutiny, turned aside to conceal 
the confusion which crimsoned her cheek. The old woman, 
who seemed absorbed in her own thoughts, spoke not, and 
a silence ensued, painful to both parties. Emily, looking 
at her watch, pretended to recollect an engagement, and 
hurrying to the bedside of the old woman, told her she 
would sce her again the following morning.—* Do! do!” 
cried Mrs. Morton eagerly, “ I have something very parti- 
cular to say to you; pray Iet me see you again.”— You 
may depend upon it,” returned Emily; aud then, bending 
slightly to Audley, she left the room. 

“ That is an angelic girl!” exclaimed Audley to himseli, 
forgetting that he was overheard.—“ She is, indeed!” eja- 
culated Mrs. Morton, and you seem to have a kindred 
{ soul!”—“ [ have done little to merit praise,” replied Audley, 
-—“ \h! do not say so—few young men of fashion would 
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condescend to succour and visit an unfortunate being like 


myself, 


far different treatment. 


Oh, sir! it has been my fate to have experienced 
Young men of fashion are more 


ready to make victims than t@ relieve the unfortunate,”— 
“T wish tu know exactly how you are situated, and then I 
shall be able to judge how I can best serve you,” said Aud- 
ley.—“ You shall know all, sir, I will not abuse your 


bounty. 


‘lo-morrow that sweet girl will be here: much of 


my history is intended for her ear, and if you will excuse 
me until then, it will encrease my obligations.” 

Audley was a litde surprised at the request, of which he 
could not guess the motive; but to satisfy her, agreed that 
it should be so; and then, finding by her account that the 
people of the house paid her proper attention, he called 
the woman up, and giving her a fresh supply of money, 
with a charge to Jet Mrs. Morton want for nothing, he de- 


parted, 


( To be concluded in our next.) 
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SKETCH OF SOCIETY IN EDINBURGH. 


THE objects which principally arrest the attention of a 
traveller in a country like this, are such as gratify his cu- 
riosity and enlarge his information, rather than interest 
his affections, and attach his heart. Generally, his resi« 
dences are too short and his transitions too rapid, to ad- 
mit of such intimate familiarity with private life. It isa 
species of information which is the least of all accessible 
to a stranger, and, when obtained, requires some discre- 
tion in the communication, even to our friends. 

The state of society in Edinburgh is such, that it is pos- 
sible for a stranger, under favouring circumstances, to be- 
come an inmate of family scenes, and, in some measure, 


a partner in domestic confidence. 


It has been my fortune 


to be familiar in several families, and almost domesticated 


in one. I came here with the cast of feeling and deport- 
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ment which had been naturally induced by bding for some 
time conversant with the reserved manners of London; 
nor was I to expect any other welcome than that of civility 
and general politeness. It happened that one of my ear- 
liest introductions was at a house where there were ladies. 
At my first visit the mother only was at home, and though 
I should not have been disappointed had it been otherwise, 
I was much gratified by an unexpected cordiality of man- 
ners, which produced assurance and ease. At a sulse- 
quent visit I was introduced to an interesting young lady, 
a daughter of the matron whom I had seen before. I had 
nu idea of any thing more than a respectful and somewhat 
distant civility, and bowed accordingly, as she entered the 
ruom from the opposite side; but when she advanced with 
tle same air of ease and frankness as her mother.exhibited, 
1 felt at once gratified by the circumstance, and still sume- 
what ashamed of the reserve which [ had manifested. Yet 
[ have no reason to suppose this depourtment in the least 
peculiar, but only as a fair specimen of the cordial and 
gratifying manners so common among those families in 
Scoland, which have not been tinctured with foreigu ideas 
aud fashionable ceremony. 

The Scotch have a very pleasant mode of seeing their 
friends, at a frugal and unceremonious supper, given at an 
early hour; this is frequently preceded by dancing. I am 
acquainted with a family where there are several young 
ladies, who, a few evenings since, saw in this way a mixed 
party of their acquaintances. They met at an early hour, 
and there was much ease and affability of manners. In- 
stead of forming a great demure circle, where the ladies 
were congregated in a knot in one part of the room, and 
the gentlemen ‘ in another, as is almost every where done, 
one of the young ladies sat down at the piano, while the 
test of the party amused theinselves with dancing Scoteh 
reels, 

The manners of the Scotch are full of affection and cor 
diality; om parting after their little social interviews 
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they all shake hands with each other, and with the stran- 
gers who may be present; the ladies as well as the gen- 
tlemen: nor is it a mere formality, but the frank and warm 
expression of generous feelings; one hearty Scotch good 
might is worth a thousand bows of ceremony. 

The religious disposition of the Scotch prevents them, 
in a great measure, and perhaps tortunately, from card- 
playing, aud the inclemency of the weather, with their 
natural activity, induces them to resort to dancing, as an 
amusement during the long nights of winter; this like- 
wise increases the cultivation of music, in which the ladies 
particularly excel; and very few are the families of which 
some members do not understand that science. 


Journal of Travels in England, Scotland, &c. during 
the years 1805 and 1806. Printed at Boston. 


CALMUCK MARRIAGE. 


THE ceremony of marriage among the Calmucks is per- 
form don horseback. A girl is first mounted, who rides 
off at full speed. Mer lover pursues, and if he overtakes 
her, she becomes his wife, and the marriage is consum- 
mated upon the spot; aiter which she returns with him to 
his tent. But it sometimes happens that a woman dues 
not wish to marry the person by whom she is pursued, in 
which case she will not suffer him to overtake her; and 
no instance occurs of a girl being thus caught, unless she 
has a partiality for her pursuer. If she dislikes him, she 
rides, to use the language of English sportsmen, “ neck or 
noting,” until she has completely escaped, or until the 
pursuer’s horse is tired out: leaving her at liberty to return, 
io be afterwards chased by some more favoured admirer. 
It is necessary to remark that the men ride as if intoxicated, 
but the women sit it with ease, and ride with extraordinary 


skill, 

















































DUELLING. 


THE custom of fighting duels upon a false notion of 
honour, has lately hecome so common, that it loudly calls 
for the interference of the legislature. An opera girl, a 
tread on the toe, or the quarrel of two dogs, is now a 
sufficient cause to bring two men into the field: our jour- 
nals furnish sufficient proofs that at least one half of them 
are fought on equally trivial occasions. No sooner has a 
man been insulted, or conceived himself insulted, than he 
calls out the aggressor, that with his blodd he may wash 
out the stain upon his Aonour, and, “ thresh satisfaction out 
of injury.” 

We cannot conceive that there is any display of courage 
in such rencounters, nor indeed can the duellists them- 
selves; how seldom will two men meet who are upon an 
equal fuoting; each may suppose himself the better shot, 
aud where he goes into the field with that idea he certainly 
cannotciaim any merit fer his valour, Another great cause of 
the encrease of duelling, is the depravity occasioned by the 
decrease of moral decorum. The crimes of seduction and 
adultery are so common, that hardly can we take upa 
newspaper, withont observing one or more reports of trials 
for these and similar crimes. Hardly can the modest 
woman look at the occurrences of the day, without being 
insulted by the disgusting minutia of these transactions, 
Yet common as are these crimes, we can hardly suppose 
that a man should hazard his life against the seducer of 
his wife, who has left a fond husband and tender infapts, 
to fly to the arms of a man, who has the power aid soon 
may probably have the will to cast her off in contempt. 
Dreadful mdeed is it to bear either the pity or the scorn 
of mankind, to be pointed at as the pour man whose wife 
had been seduced from him, or, as the coward who dared 
not resent such an injury: yet to set in competition the 
life of a worthy man, who has a family te support, with 
VOL. IX.—=N, 3, v 
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too unequal. It is hardly possible to notice all the causes 
for duelling; yet recollection will prove, that in general 
they are as insignificant as those we have stated. Almost 
preferable was the mode of proceeding in the days of 
chivalry, where the duel was the illegitimate progeny of 
kniyht-errantry, whose heroes went, in search of giants and 
monsters, into the most dangerous adventures, suffering 
eold, hunger, fatigue, and pain, for the honour of their 
ladies. But since the death of Don Quixote and the 
enchanted dragons, our modern heroes have been obliged 
to create new monsters, on which to exercise their courage, 
There is, however, this difference between the ancient and 
modern species; that the monsters of antiquity troubled 
only those who hunted them out in the woods and deserts, 
whereas those of the present day are admitted and fami- 
liarly received in all companies, 
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SACRIFICE TO THE GODDESS OF SILENCE. 


THE Romans already worshipped Harpocrates, the God 
of Silence, when they thought it as well to nrakhe a Goddess 
of Silence for the benefit of the ladies. At first, as is com- 
mon with all novelties, the women flocked in crouds to 
the temple; there was nothing but vows, prayers, and 
silent devotions, but the rigid duties exacted by this 
divinity, aud the empire which she wished to have over 
their tongues, soon cooled their zeal. A prude, however, 
who wished to distinguish herself by her love of silence, 
shut herself up in the temple, and cut out her tongue, as a 
sacrifice to the goddess. This was nv sooner done than 
she began to repent; she no longer possessed the means of 
informing her friends and neighbours of her good deeds, 
for what signifies it if a devoteé do good, if she cannot 
publish it abroad? She groaned and wept, she made so 
many gestures, signs, and howlings, that she took the 
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rouble ot informing the world in a ihousknd ways, Of what 
she might have told in a few words, if she had w isely, like 
others, kept her tongue. 
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MONTRAVERS AND LAVINIA; 
OR, 
ONE WINTER IN LONDON, 





A TALE——~-BY L. M. 
Author of several approved Works of Fancy. 





“ Star of descending night—fair is thy licht in the west. Thou lifiest 
thy unshorn head from thy cloud; thy steps are stately on thy hill. 
What dost thou behold in the plain—the stormy winds are liud—the 
murmur of the torrent comes from afar; roaring waves climb the dis. 
tant rock—the flies of evening are on their feeble wings, the hum of 
their course is on the field, What dost thou behold, tair light !—dut 
thou dost smile and depart.” 


“ Tlow great was the joy of Ossian when he beheld the distant sail of 
his son; it was like a cloud of light that rises in the east, when the 
traveller issad ina land unknown, and dismal night, with her ghosts, 


is setting around in shades.” 
Ossian. 


Ee 


THE evening was dark and gloomy, the wind swept 
mournfully over the woods and precipices, and the rushing 
cataracts with ceaseless noise, bounded over the rocky 
heights, and impressed the mind with images of a sombre 
cast, while they added to the tediousness of a journey of a 
weary traveller, who pursued his way over one of the most 
mountainous districts of the north, in hopes to reach, ere 
evening closed, an inn, situated on the borders of a cele- 
brated piece of water, where it was his intention to remain 
some time, and enjoy his favourite amusement of fishing 
in the lake, and survey the beauties of a country So extoll.d 
for its romantic scenery. 
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At an carly hour in the raorning be had commenced his 
journey, with the purpose of exploring his way across the 
fells, from a part of Cumberland, where he had heen for 
some time stationary, to the charming Lake of Coniston, 

on the borders of Lancashire; and, having become much in- 
uf terested in the views of those magnificent and stupendous 
| ' works of nature, which so often met his sight in the course 
i 
| 
' 





he had chosen, he had omitted to pay due attention to the 
directions given him by his late host at parting: and, wan- 
dering considerably from the track he ought to have pur- 
Tea sued, he found himself bewildered amidst rocks and pre- 
cipices, wild and terrific as imagination can conceive ; 
while a thick fog, such as often rises suddenly, and spreads 
a2 itself over the adjacent muuntains, enveloped him com- 
dat pletely in its density, and caused him to be apprehensive 
bbs Jest he should be forced to pass the night without a shel- 
tering roof, and in a situation the most uncomfortable that 
can be imagined; for his cloaths, which were of a texture 
| suited to the season of the year (it being then only in the 
month of July) were wet by the moisture, that rolled in 
snioke-like clouds across the vales and mountains, and 
produced a chilly dampness over the whole frame, far more 
unpleasant, and even dangerous to the ecnstitution, than 
the severest wetting from a heavy shower of rain. 
His horse, likewise, required food and rest, for he had 
| tasted nothing during the day, save a little coarse grass on 
| the side of a brook, while his master, enchanted with the 
| surrounding scenery, made a sketch of it in the picturesque 
environs of the stream; neither had the latter partaken of 
any sustenance, but a few hard biscuits, presented to hin ‘ 
by his hostess at parting. 

But the darkening gloom of evening gathered thick 
around, without a prospect of either meeting with a place 
of rest, or the refreshment both so greatly stvod in need 
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i ot.—* The night came on with silence.”—The clouds rested 
| en the hills—no star with pale-trembling beam, no moon 
! looked from the sky; and so stony and uneven was the road 
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become, that our traveller deemed it most prudent to dis- 
mount, and, leading his horse by the bridle, strove to ex- 
plore his way to some inhabited cot, where homely fare 
and shelter might be precured, till the returning light of 
morning would enable him to pursue his journey to his 
former place of destination. 

Often was he deceived in his hopes of having descried & 
human habitation, by some grey cliff, or fallen fragment 
of a hoary precipice, which, jutting forward from beneath 
the darkened shade of the woods, in that uncertain light, 
encreasing rather than diminishing in semblance, not un- 
frequently assumed the form his eager eyes so much desired 
to behold; while, occasionally, a heavy cloud, hanging 
over a rocky point, appeare¢ like the corner of a building, 
till, on a nearer view, “ the form fell shapeless into air, 
like a column of smoke which the staff of the boy disturbs, 
as it rises from the half-extinguished furnace,” or like the 
meteors which, alas! imagination oft presents to tanta~ 
lize poor mortals with the view of: rich, glowing, coloured 
by the hand of fancy, as the feeling of the moment leads 
us to bestow. 

At length, when cold and fatigue had reduced our tra- 
veller nearly to despair, he suddenly discerned an object’ 
which he could no longer doubt was the whitened wall of 
a human habitation; when gaining courage to proceed 
along a narrow rugged path, close by the edge of a preci« 
pice, overhanging a noisy brook, he ere long arrived at a 
wicket, which opened to a toleralbly smooth and even road, 
and, as he rightly judged, the very same from which: 
he had so widely deviated; and knew not how to regain, 
upon finding himself mistaken in bis search for the cottage 
he imagined he perceived amongst some copses, but which, 
on his reaching, proved to be only a deserted hut the! 
shepherds had formerly used, asa shelter for their flocks, 

Crossing the brook by a bridge’ thrown over its impe- 
tuous swollen flood, he soen-arrived at'a gate that led into 
ax court, or. flower garden, in front: of a spacious ‘mansion 
v2 
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which he descried. The hour, however, being then 
Jate, the entrance was barred against the intrusion of 
strangers, and he was necessitated to make use of his ex- 
cellent lungs, and Joudly call for assistance, on the outer 
side. 

For sume time all was dark and silent, and Montravers, 
(which was the name of our benighted traveller) began to 
fear the house was uninhabited, when again raising his 
voice, he called loudly for assistance, and was heard by a 
person, who, from a casement over the door-way, enquired 
who called at that unseasonable hour. 

Rejoiced to hear the sound of a human voice, Montra- 
vers replied, it was a traveller, who, having lost his way, 
had been benighted on the fells, as he pursued the road to 
Coniston; and, chancing to wander near that spot, had 
presumed to ask for feod and shelter for himself and horse, 
or if such relief could not be granted him, a guide to di- 
rect his course to the inn whither he had sent his servant 
the preceding evening, aud where, doubtless, he had been 
expected to arrive some hours before. 

In accents mild, and language which proclaimed the 
speaker one above the ordinary class of persons inhabit- 
ing the vallies in that remote quarter of the kingdom, he. 
wasassured (hatevery aid and accommodation which the place- 
afforded should be accorded him: and, being desired to 
lead his horse round by a path he would find within a little 
space of where he stood, to the back part of the building, the 
casement was re-closed and Montravers proceeded to folluw 
the directions given; which having dene, he found himself 
in a sort of farm-yard, where he was speedily joined by a 
elderly gentleman, clad in a wrapping gown, and attended 
by a Jad who bore a lighted candle, who, taking the 
reins of the bridic, conveyed the stranger’s horse to a sta- 
ble, while he was himself conducted by the gentleman to a 
small parlour, opening to the court in front, when again 
apologising for the trouble and disturbance he had caused, 
Montravers was assured it was always a peculiar pleasure to 
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his entertainer to render any service in his power to those 
who stood in need of succour and assistance. 

Charmed with his reception, and the frankness of the 
old gentleman’s manners, Montravers replied in terms 
well-suited to the expressions of his host, who, having 
called up a female attendant, and given directions to pre» 
pare a fire and some refreshment fur the stranger, a table 
was instantly spread, and served witha variety of cold viands, 
and the productions of the dairy; a cheerfu! turf fire blazed 
on the hearth, and some warin negus, prepared by the master 
of the house himself, soon cheered the spirits of Montravers, 
and gave animation to a countenance remarkuble for its in- 
teresting comeliness, and the lines of sense that marked the 
varying expressions of an handsome set of features. 

Persons, thus accidentally thrown together, become better 
acquainted in the space of half an hour, than, generally 
speaking, a month after a formal introduction. Montravers 
had a pleasing address, and a polished exterior. Te was at 
that time in his twenty-fifth year; tall, finely formed, and 
graceful in all his movements. His education had been con- 
ducted on a liberal scale, and his naturally fine understand- 
ing had been cultivated with sedulous care. Ina word, he 
was accomplished, sensible, rational, and amiable. His 
principles were honourable, his integrity unsullied, and his 
moral conduct unexceptionable. Reared in the midst of po- 
lished society, his ideas and manners were alike worthy of 
the gentleman, and man of education. His opinions were 
indeed somewhat tinctured with romantic enthusiasm ; but 
his errors, if at any time he chanced to err, were those of 
the head, not of the heart; and they are widely different.” 
By the votaries of fashion and folly, the followers of vice 
and profligacy, he had been voted a quiz; and as envy 
“ hates the excellence it cannot reach,” he was feared and 
eyed with jealousy, by those, who, from a conscious sense of 
inferiority, shrunk from the sight of merits they could ne- 
ver hope to possess. At the age of three years he had been 
left an orphan, and became the adopted child of a maiden 
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sister of bis fathers’, who had spared neither expence nor 
pains, to render him a scholar and a gentleman, iv the full- 
est sense of the words. Too fondly attached to bis society 
to suffer him to quit her for the duties of a profession, he 
had not been bred to any; but his education had been regu- 
larly carried on, under the superintendance of an admirable 
private tutor, and completed at the university of Cambridge, 
in the most liberal manner. Of fortune, she had it not in 
her power to bestow on him so large a portion as the fond- 
ness of her heart would have dictated; but she left him 
all she possessed, (exclusive of an annuity of five hundred 
pounds a year, which a distant relation had settled on her, on 
condition of her residing, during three months in each year, 
at a favourite seat in Gloucestershire) which amouuted to 
about twelve hundred pounds per annum, the residence in 
Gloucestershire, which she had beautified and. preserved in 
the nicest order, and the sum of ten thousand pounds in 
the three per cents. a provision which, though by no means 
large, was amply sufficient to satisfy the wishes, and gratify 
the wants of Montsavers; who, though possessing a bene- 
volent and liberal heart, at the same time understood the 
value of money well enough to appear always like a gentle- 
man, and maintain that happy medium, betwixt: extrava- 
gance and; parsimony, or meanness, so few persons com- 
prehend, or understanding, pay due attention to. 
Nearly two years had elapsed from the period of his annt’s 
decease, to the moment when we introduced him to the ace 
quaintance of our readers ; during which time he had passed 
some months in the gay regions of the Capital, (where the. 
fate Miss: Moutravers usually, passed her-winters) had visited 
his favorite seat in Gloucestershire, and after a variety of exe 
cursians to different, parts.of the. kingdom, had resolved to: 
indulge.his passion for fishing, and exploring the romantic 
secnery of nature, amid the wild recesses of the north ; when: 
chancing, to. become, as already related, benighted on his 
way. across. the Fells. to Caniston, he was led,to the abode of 
Mr, Chesterton, situated in,one;of- the most picturesque, ro- 
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mantic vallies, in the vicinity of that beautiful piece of wa- 
ter, so justly celebrated for the interesting loveliness and 
grandeur of its surrounding scenery, where, to use the lan- 
guage of one of the first poets, | 


The “ hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like, together crush'd and bruis'd, 
Bat, as the world, harmoniously confus’d.” 
Pope's Windsor Forest. 


As our painsand pleasures are often judged of by contrast, 
the change which the two last huurs had made in the situa- 
uon of Montravers, produced a considerable change in his 
feelings, and inspired him with spirits to support an anima- 
ted conversation with his friendly host, with whom he was 
delighted, and the continuance of whose acquaintance, a see 
cret impulse prompted him to wish to cultivate; while, on 
the part of Mr. Chesterton, good humour, affability, and 
hospitality displayed themselves; and as he “ gaily pressed 
and smil’d,” and felt unusually pleased with the manners and 
conversation of his guest, the lapse of time was unheeded, 
and the morning dawaed and peeped through the shutters 
of the casement, ere either thought of retiring to repose. In 
the course of conversation, Montravers learned that his hos¢ 
had pursued the military profession, till bad health and declin« 
ing years, led him to relinquish the idea of continuing it; 
when having retired upon half pay, with an only daughter 
aa an orphat: niece, he had, about three years previous to 
that period, fixed his abode in the vicinity of Coniston ; 
where, in almost entire seclusion from society, their days 
were passed in the strict performance of every moral and re- 
ligious duty; in the cultivation of a small farm, and the 
delights which accomplished and well regulated minds de 
rive from the prattice of those elegant resources, and rational 
amusements, that enable so many persons to live at a dis~ 
tance from the frivolities of the world, and “ grow old with 
@ good grace.” 
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As Captain, or, as he then chose to be stiled, plain Mr. 
Chesterton, had mixed much with the world during the 
course of forty years be had served in a military capacity in 
different quarters of the glohe, he had acquired the easy 
manners and the liberal ideas which persons of good sense 
and discriminating judgment usually gain, in an extensive 
intercourse with society; and,as he conversed with the free- 
dom of an old acquaintance, Montravers readily perceived 
that he possessed a liberality of opinions and sentiments, not 
always attendant on seclusion from the world; and that he 
made every allowance for the manners of the age, while he 
judiciously marked the progress of evil, condemned the vices 
of a too great proportion of mankind, and ridiculed the fol- 
lies of the gay, with drollery and just satire. 

“ You will be better entertained, I trust, to-morrow,” said 
he, as he led the way to an apartment that had been sume 
time prepared for Montravers to repose in, after the fatigues 
of his journey; “ I then expect the return of my niece and 
daughter, who have been for some days past upon a visit to 
a family with whom we are on terms of intimacy, and whe 
reside at the distance of several miles from this, our se- 
questered valley. But,” added he, in a tone of jocularity, 
“TI advise you to guard your heart, if it is not already in 
possession of some amiable fair one; for these ‘ wood 
nympbs wild’ are possessed of transcendant beauty, like all 
heroines in such secluded situations, and are withal won- 
derfully accomplished, amiable, and so forth.” 

Montravers smiled, and, with an air of gaiety, assured the 
worthy old gentleman he had hitherto found it no difficult 
task to preserve his heart, even in the circles where the 
united charms of youth, beauty, and accomplishments, had 
frequently assailed him; but there was no answering,” he 
added, “ how powerful the combination might prove, when 
displayed by the graceful nymphs of the Cottage near the 
banks of Coniston Water:” then, shaking bands with. his 
hospitable entertainer, he hastened to take possession of an 
eacellent bed, prepared for his reception, and very shortly 
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enjoyed a sound repose, from which he awoke not, till the 
day had past its meridian, aud the fair damsels were arrived, 
and had listened with surprise, not uamixed with pleasure, 
to Mr. Chesterton’s recital of the unexpected visit of his 
agrecable, and highly polished guest. 


The heav'ns have clouds, and spots are in the moon, 
But faultless beauty shines in her alone. 


Howard's Indian Queen, 


Lavinia Chesterton was about the age of nineteen, at the 
period when our tale commences, and was likewise what 
the generality of persons, at least those who are admirers of 
fair complexions, would have termed exquisitely beautiful, 
Her skin was white as alabaster; her eyes of the loveliest 
blue, shaded by silken eye-lashes, of the colour of her hair, 
which was that of a lightish brown, waving in graceful, 
Juxuriant ringlets over her fair and polished forehead, while 
it was braided tastefully round her head, or slightly fas- 
tcned up with a comb, displaying its brightness and profusion 
in the most charming manner imaginable; her complexion, 
were we inclined to be poetical, we should say, vied with 
the opening rose, and was heightened to the most beautiful 
glow that fancy could picture, by air, or gentle exercise; 
while her graceful, sy|ph-like figure displayed innumerable 
charms in every movement of her finely furmed limbs, with 
graces far beyond those which in general are acquired by 
the ‘ fixed and settled rules” of expensive, fashionable 
moulders of female elegance. Her voice was sweetness it- 
self; it “was soft as Summer winds,” and there was a 
charming naiveté, a playful vivacity in her manners, which 
rendered her peculiarly interesting, and completed the im- 
pression her beauty rarely failed of making on all beholders, 

Her cousin Amelia Fitzormond, was a year older than La- 
vinia, and of amuch more sedate and retired turn of mind, 
In person she was neither so finely formed, nor so slight 
made ; but she was considerably taller, more dignified: is 
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appearance, and possessing a countenance strongly marked 
by good sense, sensibility and good humour, with a clear 
brown skin, enlivened by a fine complexion, an excellent 
set of teeth, and eyes of hazle, expressing every movement 
of her soul; to which were added, manners of the most af- 
fable and engaging kind; a fund of good natured drollery, 
and a sound understanding. In a word, Amelia was the 
amiable interesting woman at twenty, with a mind and per- 
son whose attractions time was more likely to contribute to- 
wards adorning, than diminishing ; while Lavinia, though 
so nearly of the same age, was the merc lively, playful girl, 
wafted along by every passing gale; now sad, now full of 
glee and animated ; “ every thing by turns, and nothing 
long” and likely only to fascinate by her beauty, and vivaci- 
ty; while Amelia’s graver virtues and endowments stole 
upon the heart, and fixed the influence, which her mental 
qualities had gained. 

Of accomplishments, both were in possession of more 
than ordinary portions; but Amelia had made the greatest 
proficiency in those branches to which she had given her 
attention. She played with taste and execution onthe Piano 
Forte. She drew correctly and pleasingly. She was a pro- 
ficient in the French, and not entirely ignorant of the Italian 
language. She read well, and spoke with fluency; but she 
could neither frisk about with a tambourine, display atti- 
tudes over a harp, nor cut capers a la Deshayes, or Parissot; 
in all which more tonish acquirements, Lavinia, (who had 
passed three years in London just before her father’s retire- 
ment from the army, with an aunt, who said she would 
Jeave her a large fortune, but forgot to alter her will ere 
she gave up the ghost on returning from a party at the 
opera,) was said to excel ; though, to own the truth, she 
knew little about the ordinary sciences of reading, writing, 
spelling, and so on;she could, however, dash through a so- 

nuto, on the Piano Forte, very tolerably ; and having natu- 
rally a taste for drawing, could sketch rectly, and even exe- 
eute some transparencies in a very tasteful manner. In a 
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word, Amelia’s accomplishments were like her qualities of 
the mind, more solid and worthy of admiration, than those 
of her gayer cousin; who was on the rack of curiosity to 
be introduced to Montravers, and become personally ac- 
quainted with one in whose praises her father had been 
more than usually eloquent. 

“Tle shall be my beau, to a certainty,” said she, in a 
jesting manner to Amelia, as they prepared to make their 
appearance below stairs, and behold the interesting stran- 
ger; “for you are too much engrossed by the idea of 
Major Wallingford,” (an officer to whom Amelia was be- 
trothed, and who was then on foreign service), “ to pass a 
thought on any other ef the male tribe.” 

Amelia smiled, and assured the giddy girl she should 
willingly resign all pretensions to the stranger’s attentions: 
“ But it would not be amiss, my dear Lavinia,” said she, 
“to know something of the gentleman’s character and 
connections, ere it would be prudent to afford his devoirs 
encouragement, The fame of a female, but particularly 
one su young and lovely as yourself, is easily sullied; and 
intimacies hastily contracted with persons of either sex, 
often produce regret and repentance: with one of the mate 
part of the creation much caution and circumspection are 
absolutely necessary, ere it is entered into.” 

“You are so precise and antiquated in your notions,” 
answered Lavinia, “ that ane should imagine you had lived 
some centuries ago, when a fair damsel scarce permitted 
a pretty fellow tu touch the tip of her finger, under an 
acquaintance of ten years. I have, however, no such 
prudish ideas; if I find people agreeable at first sight, I 
am satisfied, and continue to think well of them till I have 
cause to do otherwise; so no more preaching ma belle 
cousine, this redoubtable Montravers must be my beau ;— 
here have I vegetated nearly three long years in this 
horrible seclusion from all that is gay and delightful; and 
now the first male creature who falls in one’s way to flirt 
with for @ little, you would have one to hide their eyes 
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from a sight of, lest he should be, forsooth, an improper 
acquaintance !—Ah! Amelia, we never thought of these 
sort of pruderies at dear regretted Mrs. Ainslic’s ;—dear 
soul! never shall 1 look upon her like again.” 
§ A tear of tender recollection (for she was not devoid of 
| either gratitude or sensibility) glistened in the fine eyes of 
‘Lavinia, which hastily brushing off, she cried, “ We must 
have no more of this prosing, Amelia; I dare say, Mon- 
j travers is now with papa, and the moments are too precious 
to be wasted; so allons ma-chere ; then seizing her cousin 
by the arm, she hurried her down stairs, where at a late 
| ‘breakfast sat her father and his guest, to whom the young 
Jadies were introduced; and who from that moment felt 
} not a single regret at having mistaken his way across the 
fells, nor a thought almost wholly unconnected with the 
beautiful, bewitching Lavinia Chesterton. 

As we have already said, Montravers had a strong 
tincture of romance in his disposition. He had long 
cherished in idea the object, who, enriched with every per- 
sonal and mental perfection, was to become the sharer of 
his future destiny ; and the portrait he had drawn in his 
imagination, was now, he thought, completely realized in 
the person of the lovely daughter of his hospitable enter- 
tainer, with whom he suffered himself to become so com- 
pletely enamoured on a very short acquaintance, that he 
fuund his whole happiness would depend upon a reciprocity 
of sentiments, and the consent of her father to their union: 
a consent, which at the end of three weeks from the date 
of his arrival in the neighbourhood of Coniston, he ven- 
tured to solicit, and with joy inexpressible found accepted 
with satisfaction by Mr, Chesterton, and no visible appear- 
ance of disinclination on the part of his fair daughter; 
| who, with the natural levity and volatility of her dispo- 
a sition, thought principally ef the pleasure of quitting a 

retirement ill-suited to her former habits and inclinations ; 
and who fancied happiness must surely follow her steps 
in the haunts of gaiety, where she imagined she had 
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only to be seen tu excite universal admiration, and enjoy 
the full gratification of her ruling passion for dress and 
public amusements; by mingling in those circles which 
have hurried many a well disposed and steadier headed 
young person to ruin and destruction, 

( To be continued.) 
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THE DOMESTIC GUIDE, 


TO MAKE FRIARS BALSAM. 

TAKE of balsam of Peru, two ounces; benzoin pow- 
dercd, three ounces; aloes in powder, half an ounce; spi- 
rit of wine, two pints. Let them be digested in a gentle 
heat for three days, and then strain the balsam. 

This balsam is generally known under the name of Tur- 
lington’s Drops. It is of great service for healing cuts or 
bruises, and is likewise used internally to remove coughs, 
asthmas, and is said to ease the cholic. 

The dose is from twenty to sixty drops in barley water, 
er very thin gruel. 


LIME WATER FOR CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS. 

Pour two gallons of water gradually upon a pound of 
fresh burnt quick lime; and when the ebullition ceases, 
stir thern well together; then suffer the whole to stand at 
rest until the lime setiles; afterwards filter the liquor 
through paper, and let it be kept in bottles closely stopped. 
‘The same method may be used with calcined oyster shells, 





TU MAKE SPIRITUOUS CINNAMON WATER, FOR COMPLAINTS 
OF THE noweLs, Xe. 


Take of cinnamon bark, one pound; proof spirit and 
common water, of each one gallon. Steep the cinnamon 
in the liquor for two days, then distill off ene gallon, 
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LADY GERTRUDE VILLIERS. 


LADY Gertrude Emilia Villiers, now Lady Gertrude 
Stuart, (whose portrait embellished our last number) is 
the daughter and sole heiress of George Bussy Villiers, the 
last earl of Grandison, by Gertrude Seymour, third daugh- 
ter of Trancis, first marquis of Hertford. Her ladyship is 
born in 1774, and married July 2, 1802, Lord Heury 
Stuart, son of John, marquis of Bute. One son, born 
June 8, 1808, is the issue of this marriage. 


Cabinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


FULL DRESS. 


Fig. 1-—An amber coloured sarsnet dress, made to but- 
ton up the front; a stomacher bosom; sleeves of white 
sarsnet, and body worn under the dress; a white whale~ 
boue hat trimmed with green ribbons; buff kid shoes. 


WALKING DRESS. 


Fig. 2.—A lilac crape dress over white satin, made full, 
the sleeves alternate stripes of satin and crape, white satin 
cuffs; the stomacher finished with broad Vandyke lace 
round the bosom; white silk shawl; white kid gloves and 
shoes; hair fashionably dressed. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ie 


MIDNIGHT. 





(Concluded from page 179.) 





OR yet, while gazing on thy lucid orb, 
The hapless wayworn trav'ller feels alone 

Keen Sorrow’s deadly pang ;—not in his heart 
Alone is plung’d the sharp envenom’d sting 
Of wretchedness supreme ;—lo! where afar, 
Shiv'ring and cold, dejected, pale, and wan, 
High on some craggy rock’s tall pendant brow, 
Sits the wreck’d mariner! As oft to thee, 
Dimm'd with a tear, his glist'‘ning eye reverts, 
How on his bosom pours the torrent wild 
Of madd'ning Thought! how Mem’ry, still untin’d, 
Paints what he left behind—his native shore, 
His kindred, home, and friends—a thousand joys 
That round him once their pleasing infla’nce shed ; 
Now, change afflictive ! banish'd from his grasp, 
And doom’d, ah! never, never to return. 


What refuge now shall yield his wasted frame 
The balmy slambers of oblivious rest? 
O’er the rough billows of the frothy ocean 
Pensive he rolls his view ; but there, alas! 
No shelter smiles ;—regardless of his woe, 
The barren scene frowns desolate and void ! 
x 2 
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In speechless anguish shudd’ring he recoils 
Back from the mournfal sight ;—his trembling hands 
Together clasp’d, fall languid on his knee, 
And Nature's self gives way! No more upheld 
By sportive Fancy, or the soothing dreams 
Of visionary aid, his tortur’d breast 
Heaves with the groan of agony severe, 
And, ‘reft of ev'ry hope, his fainting soul 
Down sinks, all cheerless! 





Wak’ning from her nest, 
The hungry vulture kens his faded form, 
And scents the destin’d prey: slow thro’ the air 
Wheeling her ambient couise, around his head 
She flaps her dark bread plumes; or, perching near, 
Waits the sad hour, when, stretch'd a breathless corpse, 
His mould'ring limbs shall feast her rav’nous beak. 





Yet not the omen dire scares from his heart 
The sullen torpid lethargy of grief, 
Or breaks the spell that ‘numbs each clouded sense! 
He startles not, as, pois'd in shadowy flight, 
Rustling she beats along; nor heeds the scream 
That from her hoarse-ton’d, wide, insatiate throat, 
Discordant rings terrific ;—but, immerg’d 
In black despair, with fix’'d unmeaning glance 
Looks on the azure wave, that deep below 
Foams o'er the sandy beach, and, crashing loud, 
Horls up the rugged cliff its boist’rous surge! 


Ah! not, like me, complacently to view 
The solemn scenes of Midnight’s tranquil hour 
Is giv’n to all! Yet is it mine to claim 
The smooth enjoyment of unruffied bliss, 
And never-sully’d peace? Ah! not for me 
Has smiling Happiness the festive wreath 
Of fadeless flowers weav'd! not round my head 
Beams cloudless sunshine! I, alas! could weep ; 
Could breathe the pensive sigh, and, melting, yield 
To Sorrow's tender sway: but as, uprais’d 
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To Heav'n's blue concav'd arch, my wand’ring eye 
Sweeps o’er yon vast immensity of space, 
Emotions diff’rent far crowd on my soul, 

And fire my ravish'd breast: Estrang’d from all 
That curbs the glowing fancy, or impedes 

The mind's advent'rous flight, with tumults wild 

I catch the ardour of impetuous Thought— 

Of Eestacy sublime! and my rapt spirit 

Born on Imagination's tow’ring wing, 

Springs from the grov'ling earth, and soars aloft 
’Mid suns, and stars, and worlds, and boundless spheres! 
Marks, with astonish'd gaze, thro’ the wide sky 
System on system pil'd, rolling their course, 
Unerting, nndecay’d! Above the rest, 

Glorious in splendour, views the dazzling fount 
Of light and heat, with unextinguish’d blaze, 
‘Transcendant glitt'ring o’er tle matchless whole! 
While round him, faithful to their destin’d path, 
The planetary orbs revolving wheel 

In bright perfection! Order, union all, 

And sweetest harmony! FE’en yet the same 

As when JEHOVAH shap'd their pond’rous form, 
Track'd out th’ immeasurable line, and loud 
Thund’ring the awful mandate bade them fly, 

In rapid circles, thro’ the fields of air! 


But, oh! if such th’ effect, how greater far 
Must be that dread Omnipotence, whose arm 
Laid the foundations of the massy world, 
And gave Creation birth! that bounteous God 
Who yet upholds the fabric he has rais’d, 
Firm ‘mid the boist’rous shocks and 'whelming years 
Of desolative Time! who, thron’d on high, 

Girt with immortal beauty, strength, and love— 
E’en as when wrapp’d in shades of ebon Night, 
Dark Chaos frown’d—triumphant still survives ! 
And, ever mighty, ever uncontroll’d 
Reigns over all, immutable and true! 
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From the stupendous thought backward I shrink, 
Confounded and amaz’d! my humble Muse, 
Sank m abashmen', checks her lofty flight, 
And trembling owns, with reverential fear 
Thy awtul majesty, thy sov'reign pow’r, 
Thy wisdom infinite !—Parent of good! 
Tho’ faint my voice, tho’ weak my falt’ring tongue, 
Yet may J learn to utter forth thy praise, 
Aud to thy glorified exalted name 
Breathe out the tributes due! Oh! may T ne‘er, 
While journeying on thro’ Life’s promiscuous scenes, 
Stray from thy sight, forget thy word divine, 
Or quit thy fostring hand! When, at my feet, 
‘Temptation, treachrous, spreads her baneful lure, 
Oh! may I cling to thee! may no black doubt 
From my young heart expel thy sacred law, 
Nor poisnous Error teach me to deride 
Thy care protective, or thy paths secure ! 
But as around, tracing thy matchless works, 
Wond ring I gaze, so may I still adore 
Tuer, Lord of heav'n and earth! “ Thou great first 

cause,” 

Primeval, everlasting, and supreme ! 


August, 1810, Oscar. 
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LOVE ANALYSED, 


AN IMPROMPTU. 


YOU asx what is love ?—and ‘tis hard to explain— 
"Tis a whimsical mixture of pleasure and pain ; 

*Tis a magical veil, which, thrown over the eyes, 
Can make wise men of fools, and fools of the wise ; 
It cheats you with visions hewitchingly fair, 

To plunge you more deep in the gloom of despair ; 
"Tis a phantom of bliss that sets art at defiance, 
And scorns with sage reason to make an alliance— 
Some call Love an urchin, a subtle deceiver ; 
But Love, in my mind, is a raging brain-fever. 
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THE COMPROMISE. 





TO LOVE. 





WHY! you torment eternal, you turbulent guest, 
What! can’t you a moment be quiet? 

A pretty commotion you've raised in my breast— 
Pray, what can you mean by this riot? 


When with soft timid accents my pity you sought, 
And humbly implored I'd admit you ; 

So artless you seem'd, that I like a fool thought, 
A poor simple child might outwit you. 


But no sooner, you varlet! admittance I gave, 
Than I found, what I ne’er had suspected; 

That a pityless tyrant had made me his slave, 
And, my will to his power was subjected. 


But I vow that no longer your fetters I'll wear, 
Save this way you settle the strife : 
Let him, whom I sigh for, your tyranny share, 


And chain us together for life, 
8 
ee 
SONNET. 
ON UNEXPECTEDLY FINDING THE MINOR 


VULUS, OR BITHWIND, NEAR MADRASS. 





CHILD of the glowing sun! o'erjoy’d I view 
Thy form attractive grace the barren strand, 





CONVO- 


And trace, swect Brtmwinp, in thy vest of blue, 


One dear memorial of my native land, 
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Oli! as I gaze upon thy slender trail, 
How float the happy hours across my mind, 
When, gay with hope, I songlit thee in the vale, 
Where lonely Lodon’s willowy borders wind. 





I greet thee as a friend from England's shore, 
And still when sinks the glaring noon-day’s heat, 
Still will I hasten to this lov'd retreat, 

On thy parch'd root the fresh’ning rill to pour ; 

While pensive Memory drooping o'er thy bell, 

The glistening dew-drop with a tear shall swell. 
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SONG, 


SUPPOSED TO BE SUNG BY SWISS PEASANTS.—WRITTEN 1798, 








TO thee, whose form of dauntless mien 
’Mid servile courts is never seen ; 
Who, in the hunter's airy cell, 
On some lone mountain lovest to dwell,— 
To thee alone we bend the knee, 
‘ Thou mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty,’ 





Sweet is yon shepherd's calm repose! 
Free as the gale that waves the rose 
Which blashes ‘midst his woodbine bower, 
fi He fears no feudal tyrant's power,— 
To thee alone he bends the knee, 
* Thou mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty.’ 
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Though rude these hills, thy native seat, 


Thy smile makes e’en their wildness sweet ; 


And, while their caves prolong thy stay, 
To thee we'll raise the votive lay, — 
‘To thee alone we'll bend the knee, 


* Thou mountain-nymph, sweet Liberty.’ 
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LIFE, WISUETH FOR DEATH. 


THE longer life the more offence, 

‘The more offence the greater pain, 
The greater pain the less defence, 

The less defence the lesser gain ; 
The loss of time long ill doth try, 
Wherefore come death, and let me dic! 


The shorter life less count I find, 
The less account the sooner made, 
The account soon made, the merrier mind, 
fhe merricr mind doth thought evade ; 
Short life, in truth, this thing doth try, 
Wherefore come death, and let me die ' 


(cme, gentle death! the ebb of care, 
‘Lhe ebb of care the flood of life, 
The flood of life the joytul fare, 
The joyful fare the end of strife ; 
The end of strife, that thing wish I, 
Wherefore come death, and let me dic! 
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AUTHOR, UPON CONSIDERATION OF THE STATE OF TIS 
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EURILLA. 





FROM THE ITALIAN. 





EURILLA's blue eyes, and her bright locks of gold 
The breast of a dervise with love might inflame ; 

Fait as snow is her bosom, but ali! ’tis more cold, 
And no vows the coy pride of the virgin can tame. 


T said to my heart; ‘’tis im vain to pursue 

A nymph who rejects with disdain thy fond pray'r; 
Alas! foolish heart, ‘tis in vain thou art true 

To one, who thongh lovely, is cruel as fair !’ 





‘ The fault is not mine,’ with a sigh it replies, 
‘ That in spite of her scorn my love is no colder ; 
The torments you suffer, you owe to your eyes, 
When I cease to love, they must cease to behold her.’ 
G———E. 
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TO THE CHARADES AND ENIGMAS IN OUR LAST, 


Ellenborough.— Pleasure.—Knave of Clubs, as Pam. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To our having unfortonately misiaid their manuscripts, our Corres- 
pondents must aliribute any disappointment occasioned by their not 
yet appearing iv print. Those however who can furnish us with 
other copies, may depend apon the earliest insertion. 

Oscar will perceive that his was among the number mislaid: this, 
however, we have been in some manner able to rectify. 

Alphonso’s continuation of “* Morning,” has shared the fate of the 
rest. 

The favours of O.S., and f, 6. P. are received, 
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